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ABSTRACT . . . 

- -Xearning -disabj^lity s\igg4sted to^b^ a dissociative 
reaction (school 'shock) similar to' shell shock in wartime r^guii^ing 
appropriate^ H:heQcetlcal« and rfemedial approaches* Psychoanalytic and 
learning theory viewpoints are applied to the nature of learning 
disabilitie'^. A Igo considered are the relation of anxiety to 
achievement and hypnosis to dyslexia* It is proposed that the concept 
of minimal briin damag^> be ifeplaced by "mihimai dissociative 
reaction* S4iggested are such tsadhing methfods as tachist;'oscopic 
present>ition of reading m^atefial^Vncouragemei^t of anxiety-reducing- 
psychomotor activity (such as gum, chewing) during in^iellectual 
eff^rt^ hand pacing while reading/'and male/female teaching pairs. 
(DB) 
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* • " • . ' I -School Shock 

• School s4<SJicKv Learning Disability . . . •. • • 

■. ' • • . as a Dissociative. Reaction . - 

A shel^ explodes and five soldiers in excellent physical - 
health become casualties of One loses .his voice. A 

;^econd develops bliired vis^. A third tearfully cries out . 
-bo his sergeant to be hfeld and rocked. Another wanders aim- 
lesly in circles and' a fifth soldier convulses wicontrollably. 
Such are the varied and often incomprehensible effects of 
shell Shock, one of the few befiavioraKiisorders whose onset V 
' caii be observed and clearly tied to an envlronmerital determinant 
. • When krst recognized as a major combat problem in/'Wo^d; 
\!sa? 1, the Wniptoms "of ^heil shock were thought 'to arise froiii 
the concussive effects of ^hfei|%. explosions . This orgajdc ^ 
diagnosis plLed the locus of thl^roblem within the^oldier. 
' Inappropriatl treatment strategies|^|suited in uncui-ed cases 
remaining in ^etierans' hospital for i||y years. 

During thV time- of" the Second Wori^^^ar, the psychogenic 
*natur^ of s,heli\ s\iock was bett^ under stoci^.; The formula 
PREDISPOSITION tL^lS STRESS EQUALS NEUROSES' (tatkiris, 19^19) 
became ;the found^t^on for developing therapeut^^ approaches. 
Rest and psychotherapy were the treatments of choice^ , Hos- 
• pltalization was ae\emphasl2ed and many men improved^ drama- , 
ti^ally after a fei^ days* rest, relaxation and symi^athetiC 
encouragement*. Soldi^s whos^ symptoms xiid not quickly^^ate 
>eceived^ psychother^lA of the type that hkd proven to be 
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.effective'years earlier with hysterical symptoms. A 'inain- 
stay of 'this therapy was hypnosis. * 

Wheh finally understood in terms^ of psychodynamic forces 
.1;he problem of shell shpclc Variously referred to ^s war' 
•neuroses,. combat fatigue and gross stress reactions) was well ' 

on its way to being solyed. ' 

' Another behavioral problejn for society emerjing into . 
' jnajor proportions out of World War I is what refer to 

as learning disabilities. Universal conscription and the 
-Simultaneous development of group: tests put 'mental measurement, 
on a .mass production basis and directed pujDlic attention tr> thet 
large number of men who did not. acquire fundamental school 
Bkilis,- especially reading proficiency.. iJhis-^rqblem, now of • 
epidemic magnitude, has not yield-ed so readily to solution as 
'has Shell shock, perhaps because, unlike the armed services, . 
schools cannot bring to bear on the problem unified and ;coordin.' 
ated diagnostic and treatment services. • ' 
. . 'She twin, problems of shell shock d?nd learning disabilities 
"''.share a common emergence into epidemic proportions. Can we < 
make gains towards solving learning problems of children by 
viewing them through the frame'.ork of the shell* shock model. ^ 

of psychopathol^? * 

. The Shell shock model. is essentially p^chodynamic and 
this .branch of psychiatry and psVohology" has never found favor, 
in public, education;. Especially in ^he education, of the handi- 
capped it is increasingly pushed into the background by the 
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-j)opularity.'of neiirological /perceptual impairment and tehavior mod- 

JLficaiion diagnostic conceptions and teaching strategies. ' • . 

ivi- ■ ■■ ■ ■ . ' ■ 

■ • . *> • . -. 

Aretid' is dead. The 1325 page Second Handbook of Research on 
pleaching' (1973) contains seven references to Preud in the ind.ex. 
.Ihe first of these states.; "Although ,/yident# in, 

..moYement . . .S're.udiail psychology was neglected in educational . , 

•• '• • ♦ . . ■ 

"psychology." . ^ ' ' ' 

\ / '. . ^ . • ' 

iDo say the le^^f^, ideas such as the unconscious . Infantile 

fleyualitv . oedi-pal ^ bl>ft^lict . and castration anxiety are difficult . 
to deal with in public elation.. Furthermore, a one -dimensional 
erapha$is on intrpsychic olo^Ofeft in psychoanalysis 'offered little - 
help to the harried teach6r%2;ying to educate- the^Learning disordered 



child. In addition, psychoan^lj^s is hag been often very unfriendly ^. 
- toward pedagogy, point |Lng put tj^e^ dangers inherent in the aducation-, 
al process when it triis to f orc&he child to fulfill the demailds 

of the adult world (Preud, 1954} I960). 

. < . . . . ■ • ■ •.■ . ■ \\ ■ ■ ■ '■' 

One of the more obvious example^ of the impotence of psychoanal- 
ysis in education is the lack of ira^^W in th^ claseroora resulting 
from the many studies .whi.,ch have relate^kunresolved oedipal striyiiigs 
to underachievemknt (Buxbauiri, 1965;, Grt?n^baum et al, 1962; Hellman, 
1954; Morrow and Wilson, l$6i; Proctor^ i^58, 1967;. Spaxry ei: al/. 




in present "day child study pr^tice th^v^^^is very little consiar 
eration-,given_ to the deterniinant .role that 'se^l^elated anxiety jnay be J 
Vaying- in the underachieveijient and/or learning? disability problem . 
• •. -Complementary to the psychoanalytlcally^o^ cited 
above there ai^e several epidemiological tendenciis:i^w^ calO, for '• 

- ■ ■ ' ■ . ■ f -..A.^V» 
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- \ of the stresses created by male /f emaie inter- 

elosei? examination or tne. sT.re=.=. ^ . 

' • " . eH+,,«+ion . Of particular significance for 

.actions in the learning situation, ui par 

Woeaipal .ypot^esis Is t.e failuxe'rate of girls as ocp- . 

„ea .ith .oys in Oe^any where t.e proportion of n,ale tea«.ers 

v^.r.. Is also high (Spache^and Sp&.che , 1969). . ^ 
the elementary sch^ools is also nign ^ ^ . , 

Shis is, of oourse, opposite, to the American condition ot high. 
faAXure rate for hoys in an eduoational syste» «X fen,ale teachers.; . 

„aae teaohers hesin to appear in American sohools. fro„ ahout^ -. 
t.e fourth sraae upward, the ^deraohieve^e^t rate in sirls he.ins 
.0 approao. that of ho.s (.yXer, , .h^s .e. aXso .e . funot.^ 

• Of sL :a^iet. -inoreas.. i, relation to peer interaction, as Xatenc, 
ends., Lessening se.uax anxiety .a,. aXso a si^ificant faotor -in 
...dies that show-greater reading aohieve.en. for hoys who^are sep- 
arated into groups for instruction (Spaohe and-Spache . X969)^ . ^ , 

• • concepts -of uneven sex-differentiated . hioXogicaX .at^ation 

■ ao not serve weXX in expXaining these\eXatipnships hetween sex and 
. echoox achiev..entV By, integrating .rekian nations of psychosex^ 
a.veXopn.ent with sheXX shoo, dynamics we find a co^on syndro.e^ 

Tthe\:^l ii.^^ 
; for these sex differences . . ' \ , ^ ^ 

i • - ^reud Xinlced hysteria to <>»«J^'- ''i^.''- • 

< +.hat oonfXtots invoXving aggression 

theoretical viewpolntsWognized that confix 

. dep;ndency derivii fro™ ..re-ce.dipaX. XeveXs of psychosexuaX dev- 

- .Xop,e.t aXso .resuXted in hyste^.icaX reaotVns. .The war ne^oses.^- 
ire<iuentxy ^aniWed .y .ystericaX-sy^pto^s. hrought an,en,phasis on 
■ «>e IMportano. '.f environ^entaX stress in the .tiOXOgy .of hysteria- 
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Current nosology diJCferehtiates hysteria into the separate but 
'Closely related classifications of conversion rea^Jtion and dissocia- 
-fcive reactibjj. The essential difference is the symptom target , body 
• or miiid. They have in common an inappropriate split in the behavior 
•or cons cfousiiess which affects a circumscribed motor, sensory or 
cognitive fuiiction or v/hich episodi-dally involves the .entire person- 
ality . • ' ' " . 

3?ypical conversion reactions incluaej motor symptoms - paralyses, 

. ♦ ■ ' * . , 

'•fclcs, and triors;, j^ensory syrapv^oms anesthesias, parathesi'as, and 

liyperesthesias; visceral symptoms. anorexj-a, vomiting, bulimia, and 

Mccups* (Anthony, 1967). 

. iThe dissociative reactions include amnesias, various trance , states , 
somnambulism, multiple personality, and frenzied -^r violent states 
such as "rtmning amok". - \ v 

° . The'' conversion re a6t ions appear to be diipinishing ija incidence 
both in shell shock casualties and in con-temporciry- mental health ^ 

.practice in the general population. The term "conversion" remains 
In popular uSsage.to' indicate that a ^physical syrapton has psychogenic 
etiology but it is becoming recognized that the underlying psychoplyrslo- 
logical mechanist for alj the hysteriaq is best deiCined^s "dissociation" 
West (1967) describes dissociction in information processing terms, - 

"as a "psychophysiological process y/hereby infor^nation - incoming, ; 

' stored, or outgoing - iS' actively deflected from integration with ilbs . 
usual or expected associations." Ifi^it is specified that' the condition 
applies particularly to v/ritten language information as i't^s processeii 
"by a child of ■ adequate i-ntelligence who has' had normal leading opport- 

- Amines , then one ha^^^^ a specific' learning ' 

■ 4lsabiiity* :, '\ ■ '■' ' . ' . ■ .:■ . 
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• 3„siisb 4ma EngXish & as -follows " ... a prpoess whereliy 

-Cor condition in *ich) a grow of' psyohological aotlvitlea posaess- 
I>a.cextain~^ty iong themselves^ose most of their, relationships 
. -witl,. the-^xest'of pess ,naW ana function mors^or lesa inaepenasntly." , 
■ JVsiixia is a si;=cifif loarning a,fidrenoy,»hioh Is »ore or less 
' inaepenaent of the aaai/ ojonoelvea learning oapaoity we oall intell- 
. l^noe. It is this s|paratl split,.off a^^ality that likens it to a 

■ , .ii,,„oiative xeaotionSut whkoh alio gives rise to liypotheses of . 

>■ organic damage. '. I* , ^' ' . 

-Ihus far the saeil shock^ohoda .shock conpept, of learning ais-_ 
order has heei ai&o^sea in- psychodynaniii^erspeotive . Shell shoolf 
^ reactioha have al.o Veen satisfactorily. explainea. i«, learning; theory 
V ^teriis (Dollara ana Kin^ 195O, Miller, 1972) ._Irf fthia, oase the.. 
: , -sy„pton.s-are seen as leamea responses reinforcea by the reauction 

"of anxiety. I?ysla.i'a may aiso he seen as a leamea response reinforcea 

■ , , by anxiety rea«ction although .sone research' tends to negate this 

• ^'"Ta^ary ana~-^pieiherser (1971). in their , examination of .the. 'r el- / 
\ atibnship het^veJn anxiety ana learning, ■r^.ort that some stuaies show^ 
.. "V relationship, a few a.o..that:anxiet^^i£«^^^ 
■-^^ '^.^el^y'^ii^ of evidence .oo»^stenJly.Poi«vts to a negative, 
; ;^;^latlon iet»een^i.ty and variox^>.easnres. 6* .learning ana^aoaaen-ic 

■ ■ ' .on the other hana Alifeey, (1970) c.oncluaes,..that_researchers have 

^ : failed to f fad any relationship tetween^i.ty_ant:reaainff 
: •^r '" ' in >h' own Clinical ohservatlons- of hunar.ds of poor,reaaing ^ 
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children 1 have f omd *hat the very poorest readers «ith normal 

•intelllgenoe have the least manifest anxiety. As reading proficieno^ , 
increases so does anxiety to a pol^t where reading smis again de- 

■teriorate ' as ' hiih anxiety .leVels ar. reached . Ihe vexy high-an^^ous . 

' children usually read better thai the very low-anxi_ous . , ., 

' By and large, research pn anxie*? and -achievement does not dis- 
tinguish hetv,een low anxiety which may he a function of the absence^ 
of atress and ^ low anxiety which ^ay he an outcome of compensatory ■ . 
aefense^ in the face of stress . My belief is .that researchers are 

• not inclined to fully explore the ' correlates of lo^anxiety for the 
•same reason'that educators and clinicians. do -not see a_low-anxious 
non-reader as •emotionally 4isturbed. . 

' low anxiety is usually equated with normal pera=.nality faction- 
■Ing' whereas it may be pathognomic tovthe same extent as is hi^ anx- 
■- iety. A reasonably good understanding of normal anxiety eludes ua 
at the present time. Organizing our research designs a^d clinical_ • 
■. ^sessments around .the dimensions of excitatory and inhibitory behavior 
„i^t clarify the ambivalence we have about low anxiety. 

■ ■ 'Wen a leami;ig disability is accompanied by low manifest anx- 
iety (la belle indifference) the emotional adjustment of thelchild. 
' muat be'auestioned -beiore remedial practices are f stituted. Special 
■ education^ may- have iatrpgenic efFects. Sa.i sex ^^eaching specialists. 

• „ay increase dependency.. Opposite sex teachers ^ay increase a^iety - 
- and strengthen defenses . If successf;^ . special| edu.c|^n may re- 
move . the defense:structure and leave the child <|pen to establishing^ 
new 'pathological behavior patterns.- )- . 

Groen (1970> has discussed .the substitutioh aspect of pathology 
ii'e^tis'ts amon, the a^ltematives of .psychonJufbtic, psychopatho- , 
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logic ana psyohosomatio. reaotions . This ,Bubstitutlon phenc^non 
19 aplarent aohool pathology. She pupU with a apeoific learr 
Jlsoraer of aignifioant ^aUude o«en has - an excellent attendance . 
reeora. is in relatively gUa health, does not>xhi>it poor conauct. 
U ,m .profess a llkin, for school. The normal or hlsh achieving,. . 
P„pil v*b has an ^maerlyins emotional aistnrbance may have a poor . 
attenaance reoora because of illness or achool- Sxoblc reactions but 
aoes not become aggressively anti-social or aelin.uent.. The aggress. 
ire, 6onauct aisordered child may be a mild underachlever 'because of 
factors of non-conforming, inattentive behavior or 'truancy but his 

■ learning processes v,il^ be intact and he v,ill be .111 onl^y rare-ly,^ . 
The' chronically ill Pupil i^ often a normal or high achiever and will 
exhibit conformins^ a»d non-c, xious behavior when In school. . 

■ This going together of various personality and behavior char- 
•ttcteristics .is the basis for personality type theories. It is not ^: 
evidence for the existence of, symptom substitution in the inaiviaual 
,„t lo-glc dictates. that, contravening one major trait wouia in^uenpe 
the int.grlty'of the type, causing change inHhe other traits. 

• ■ My clinical eKperience confirms the existence'of symptom sub- 
.titution in a limitea sense. Parents have reportea pre-school be- 
haviors s.uch ^a ^stuttering dna hyperactivity exlstlnSYPrlpr to a . 
learning aisOraer. ..Soi the. most.' Part , the' clinical evidence for " 
'■ etability of the ' le^vming ftis^raer la morfe Impressive . 

■ : ■ Se ao ncrt sVe .chiaaren substituting their learning ais orders', . 

ror other symptoms, beciuse curre.nt special eaucation techniques ana 
'. practices ao not.Wfe Wry well to remove. this defense . .Pedagogy 
neeas a-.stiiay s'-ich as'' Byoenek's' (1952;) work on the effect.s. of 
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*'|»sychotherai>y to help -develop a healthy skepticism, toward special 
education outcomes. 

aihe/pifohlem of symptom substitution for children is a very n 
xeaa one for, unlike much, of adult patholoey, the determinant of the 
child's defensive reaction is often still o per Siting so that symptom 
relief, in this case through academic therapy, is not a sufficient-. ' 
goal. 

. iPxom the 'standpoint o^ ^epidemiology the increasing incidence 
of learning disorders as hysterjLcal dissociative reactions may he 
a substitutioh for the diminishing gross manifestations of conversion 
symptoms. The intellect is hecoming increasingly vulnerable as a 

■ ■ - ' ■ . ■ ■ •« , 

symptom target bfecause of the ^emotional investment by parents and 
governments in academic achievement. The workplace of the -fighting 
iaoldier has changed irom trench ' to fbx^ and the ; 

seif worth of- the male chi3^ now resides in brain competence not 
brawn and this is the new focus .for anxiety formation in our times. 
■ .Another perspective for examining, learning disorders, especially 
dyslexia, as a dissociative reaction is from the viewpoint of hyp- 
nosis • I'reud referred to hypnosis as an ai?tificial hysteria. A ' 
aissociative' reaction may be understood as a form of spontaneous 

.■ • . . . . - ^ . *. ■ . - • 

.- ■ ' • * . • ■ * ' , - 

hypnosis oi? hypnosis can be explained as a controlled dissociative — 
stateV in, either case, the funa tjT^lTfidttxrma-tion that exists about 
hypnosis .sh:ould be mostly applicable to .the* study of dyslexia a^ 

""^ atv hysterical d 7 • v - 

'tJhwittingly , teachers are the most practiced of -all hypnotists, 
' She. .child, wjio' has tinresolved oedipal strivings or who is overly de- 
. tjendent. upon the pafent of ' the opposite sex-, will readily transfer 

■•ERJC■:;-^•::■>■;,v.■^.:;/-:■:■....■■, v„ 
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■ this dependency to. a teacher. of the dpposite sex. In the reading 
'.•leagon. conditions are ideal f. or 'trance induction. The child's 

* 0inotions are rtmnins high in expectation of the reading performance. 
Sie siirrogate parent approaches, A sivnmation of what has heen called 

• tek anxiety and what has heen called, castration anxiety heightens 
tJie.emotiona response. The child is instructed to .focus atte^ition 
narrov/ly upon a letter or word - She intense state of concenf ration 
"blends into the hypnoid" or dissociative st^-J;e. . ^ 

; " Spontaneous hypnosis fretiuently produces an intensification of 

' existins personality components (Kline, 1958). The introverted child 
: . may -become more inhihited at this raora&nt and may remain silent, with 
. .'consciousness temporarily arrested in a split configuration, perhaps 
'partly focused upon 'the "word and partly turned inward, groping for 

* • meanings .or pronunciation or fantasizing .pn a theme unrelated to the 

, . reading fa^k. Eventually the teacher will call upon another pupil • 
,to reciti' and with the .lessening of a^ixiety the reading trance be- 
Jiavibr will he reinforced and, after some rppatition of these events, 
comes to he knov/n as dyslexia. 

•t ^ It can he seen from this illu^tratioh that dyslexia is a probler 
r characterized by a long attention spaii, ^rather than a short one. A 
/ relatively. fixed, inward focusing attention is antagonistic to the 
- " reading process which' requires, a. nexime liiwaac^ and outward oscilla 

• tion of attention to .accomplish the -tasks of word recognition and 

• ' comprehension. ^ ' - \. • ' • ' 
r In effect what has ' just, heen described happening to the child 

* . .in. the classroom is the readinc reverie Ave all^ experisnce from tim^ 

to titne.. Although our eyes continue to be engaged in the visual 
ElUCtrackiiig of the text"our^^ deflected and we become.Xostr 
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±nr%UQnsiit' &rit a>rief aissoclative reaction until v 

^proe signal restores us to cognitive (ego) •cpntrol. lii this .con- . ; 

text dt jAavM said ,that reaeULng' proceeds by -free disspciatiQn. 

■ akd' thai readii>s>stpps.^when at^^ stops oscillating and ^be comes V 
' fixed-in one direction. There is little research that direct^ly in- 

. Test^igates this interpretation of the reading prb cess but there is 
clinical, fevidehce and fpgentiaO^ relate c3- expferlinental evi^^noe , 

■ es]gecially in; tl;Le'.°hy,pnosis literature jBowers knd Bowers ,> 1^72; ' 

. Hilgardy^ 19720: : ^ ; / \ , : V - / • v 

' l^dikonal e3i^ reading' failure using the ^^^h^ 

.'tn^del In psyclu)ar^ly-tic "ego psychology hypnosi.s. is. - 

"r^g^^ as a'foini-.of regression, a tendency to shift from aT^igher" 

to 'a noW' pental system ; This m^^ - 
. stress. and conflipt v/ithoiit fprm^^^^^^^ In the 

teacher/pupil interaction in the ^ classroom , earlier .m-Qfi^ 3 of percept- 
. ±on and cognition are reactivated, especlaily .in cases where the 

pupil' is transference.-prDne. this case the pupil would not • 
- remain mute bait would attempt pronunciations, making numerous errors 

such ls reversals, "inversions and letter confusions typical of im- 
/mature visual-perceptual development. 

Can a dissociative reaction, reading (learning) disability 
; type be defined wit-hout resorting to ^a'b^act parallels such as hyp- 
" nosis? Protoljr sp,,iln psychometrics the WISC test will yield a ' 
-Performance I.Q- In the near average range and a Verbal I.Q. fifteen 

■ "^to PRints lower depen^^^^ upon the severity of the reaction. 

jlilformatiQn kll have 'the lbwest sgore ,in tJie Verbal flcale . . This^ 
'tat^rn has been noted i identifying -liysteria (Schafer, 1948) 
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•'. ■ . Meed may also be ^ phyalologieal indicator of the aissooistlve - 
^eactlbtt in %art .^^^ variability. ^Cii:insr o^^^^ Bowers^ 
^^a: BoWqrS (iSTa.]^^ i^^^^ ^^^^ a person^ > : 

yt^^e^i towara."exi;ernal s 

".^n 'attention: ig on}the' iit ; 

'ajrsi^ic child whose attention he fixed inwardly oy^ outwardly • . 
'^^ht^ i^^ ^^^"^ . obmpared 'with - I. . 

TDerforiaing a tasfc such-'as tiie/V/ISO dig - ; ' 

k > If diagnos1;icians;fie given the same license as they now have- ,^ 

'lit apiayihr; tlie'^^"^^^ concept to brain dama^^ it wou^d be_ ^oyxoA^ \ 

' tli^ y "inin^ ^issoaatl;^^actiQn'^.cl^ ^' ;'• 

most learning disab^^^ no -roBs>intelleQtua^ 

: ation, no p^t "emotional distta^bance and no, "ha^ ^""^^ ^ ' 

d^fe. It has much to, r^commend^^t ov4r the minimal: brain damage/ 
>rceptual impairment noiolo,^. Inherent in these latter formul at ibn^^ 
is Jhe assumption, however veiled.- of -jtructural"^ . 
"cl^ot 'be repaired but i^ich must: be c6mp^^^^ f ^ ' 

ioaSa of th^ problem is within the;.^^^^^ : 

"^•^^.m^ in the_ crucial disturbed; family ^^^^^d^^^ 

' tmaeilies^o^% • ' " ■ • ' 

' ' fhe dissociative ^eeoi:ixm hypothesis is also , . ^ >^ 

^ : prganifcall^- optimistic in" out 10 ok as it^^^^^^^^^^^^,^ 

. ?hi^^ei4qlo&^^ ^^"^ 
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Jftnot:her asset Of tKe^PR classification i the "reaction" 

appellation which implies a temporary qctSlity and which is ascribed 

. 0: . ' - J . , ' ^ , ■■ * ■■" 

t6 the Behavior rather , than to the person. , . 

' ' ' " ,' - • * ■ ■ <.- 

*Dhere is a laonus' also in escplaining the mechanism of. learning 

.disiility to parents and teachers- by analogy to .the dissociative > 

-syndrome, of the multiple personality.- I ii^Ve found it useful on . 

' ■ * . ' " ■ e • ■ ' . ■ ■ 

^)ccasion .to discuss the split fuhctioning^of the disabled lea£ner . 

' ■ ■ . ... . • J 

•in terns, Of >/o personalities,^ ttte normally functioning one*in the 
home and ComraanitQr roles and"> the disabled one' in the school -role. 

^ A most important implication for education of. the MDR hypo- . 

' "■, ' ' ' -.^ ... *v ■ ■ 

thesis arises otit of the idea that attention becQmes relatively, 

fixed on internal cognitive processes. ' To counter this tendency , • 
to have a "long" attention span or J:o_reinkin absorbed ih^^^ fentasy, v T 
^"te^hniqpiS would need to be develppea to distract the learner, to 
forestall or Interrupt the educational trance, to -encourage a 
frefely oscillating attentive, ability. . . 

' «.Tadhi&oscopic presentation of reading material would. seem . 
to be an ideal appofoach. The success of Fernald's Ici^esthetic 
technique of reading instruction may be in some measure due t^ 
the channeling of attention outwai^d to the' tracing task as well 

as to the visual task.- i*- • - 

^ second teaching techniqcle' emphasis would be directed Ward 

";the arr^gement of anxiety-reducing psychomoto be 

intellectual effort*' : Gum chewing and lip movement 



<*■ • ' ■ , , . . 

' * : ;ficho6i3Siioc^^^ 

•■ ' , . ..V.-. •.• ■ , ■■•^ , •.„• X5 ■ ■■■■■ 

.^ring reading might be encouraged instead of prohibited. The 

■ * . , ■ ' - . ■ V . ■ • • , ' ' \ . ' 

jiand pacing technique of some speed reading syst^s inay prove - 
facilitating for the jkntasy-prone learner as we as the' anxious 
"^^^iifc*: Applause can be mptivating an^ aiuci Ifes' 
and no answers can be expres©e,d by a.shpw of *hands, by move- ' 

' Jaents. and'*by standing^ . ?!=^~ '-\ ; ° ' 

Sowie of these techniques may- seeiii: trivial but the^r are . 
mentioned Jiere to raise questions regarding the ,vaj,idity of many 
present;/teaching methods and standar d s -o f classroom la ohavior a , — — 
- ; '^To attain objectives of reducing sex related ^ciety with 

9^ discrimination school systems wouM prov^^ 
jnale/female .team teaching pairs in the el.ementary grades and would 
also emphasize same-sex peer tutoring -plans and mote extensive 
independent use of programmed instruction methods and .materials. 

In defense of hypnosis- as a ^th^^^^^ (195.8) , 

States VTo femploy hypnosis or other techniques requires a broader ° 
conceptualization "of the . natu're of human behaviojc - in one respect 
inore^organic im^nature* in another even more dynami'e than psycho-- 
analysis. " i:~bel±em this :statemer:t,^.e%^ very well the potent- 



ial of a disspciati've reafition'iiypothesis of learning disabili^ 

- « . , ' ■ ■ ,' - ' - ■ . .. ■■■ V.., . 

. » . . . . ; ... ..... . ■ ■ . , ■ 

to bridge the gap between prganic and emotionai diagnpstic prieh'- 
t^tipns which is ndw' precariously spanned by the perceptual impairment 
:]Oiassiiiea^ipn*."' 'v:':, ' '.v. 
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